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THE FALL OF THE FEUDAL MONARCHY

(I3SO-I399)

THE truce, which had been concluded soon after
the fall of Calais and prolonged owing to the ravages
of the Black Death, continued in force for about seven
years. Both countries were too much occupied with
internal troubles to be anxious to renew the war.
In England the labouring classes were seething with
discontent, while in France the peasantry were in a
condition of appalling distress, and the calamities
attendant upon unsuccessful war were increased by
the prevailing famine. Utterly exhausted, the two
nations made several abortive attempts to conclude
a permanent peace. Edward reduced his demands
to the cession of Aquitaine in full sovereignty, but
John, who had succeeded Philip VI. (1350), steadily
refused to alienate any French territory, and con-
sequently the negotiations came to nothing. The
English began to prepare for war, and just at the
same time their, prospects of success were increased
bjr the rash conduct of the King of France. Charles,